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SATISFIES THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 


RESEARCH POLARIZING MICROSCOPE 


DIALUX-POL 


T' 2 new LEITZ DIALUX-pol is the most advanced, universal polar- 
izing research microscope ever manufactured. It was designed for 
the geologist, minerologist, petrographer, paleontologist, and the 
industrial research microscopist. 

The DIALUX-pol maintains the principle of interchangeability, 
famous with all LEITZ precision instruments, so that it is readily 
used for transmitted light as well as for reflected-polarized light. 
With the simple addition of a connecting bar, it provides synchro- 
nous rotation of polarizer and analyzer. 

In addition to a built-in light source and condenser system, the 
DIALUX-pol features many other operational advantages: unique 
single-knob control of both coarse and fine adjustment by altera- 
tion of the stage height (and not the tube), thus focusing with 
maximum operational ease. 

Within seconds, the DIALUX-pol, through LEITZ accessories, con- 
verts for photography (through combined monocular-binocular 
tube and Leica camera), for ore microscopy (through vertical 
illuminator), or will accommodate the LEITZ Universal Stage, 
Sodium Vapor Lamp, and other facilities. 


@ monocular or binocular vision 


combination tube FS for photography 


synchronous polarizer-analyzer rotation 
upon request 


dual coarse and fine focusing 


built-in light source; 6-volt, 2.5-amp, vari- 
able intensity 


vertical illumination for ore microscopy 


polarizing filters or calcite prisms 


adaptable to all universal stage methods 


Send for the DIALUX-pol information bulletin— 
then see and examine this fine instrument for 
yourself. 


E. Leitz, Inc., Department 251 
468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me the LEITZ DIALUX-pol brochure. 
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world-famous Products of 


Ernst Leitz G.m.b.H.,Wetzlar, Germany—Ernst Leitz Canada Ltd. 
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Cooperation of Society Secretaries in supplying 
meeting notices for GEOTIMES calendar is re- 
quested. 


Feb. 16-20, 1958—AIME, ANNUAL MEETING, 
Hotel Statler, New York City. SEcG technical 
meetings held in conjunction. 

March 3-4, 1958—AIME, SOC. PETROLEUM 
ENGINEERS, Fourth Annual joint meeting, 
Rocky Mt. Petroleum Sections, Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

Mar. 7-8, 1958—AAPG: Pacific Section Ann. 
Mtg., Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mar. 10-13, 1958—AAPG-SEPM ANNUAL 
MEETING, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mar. 20-21, 1958—AIME: MID-CONTINENT 
LOCAL SEC; Petroleum Production & Reser- 
voir Engineering Conf., Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Marth 23-29, 1958—ACSM-ASP: Consecutive 
Meetings and Co-Exhibit, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

March 27-29, 1958—OPTICAL SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA, Spring meeting, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Mar. 27-28, 1958—SEPM, (PERMIAN BASIN 
SECT.) Ann. Tech. Mtg. Registration and 
sessions at Hotel Scharbauer, Midland, Tex. 
J. P. D. Hull, Jr., Chrmn. Loc. Comm. 

Mar. 27-29, 1958—AIME: PACIFIC SOUTH- 
WEST CONF.; St. Francis Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco 

Mar. 28-29, 1958—GSA, CORDILLERAN SECT., 
Annual Meeting, Eugene, Ore. Field trip on 
March 27. 

April 10-12, 1958—-SEPM, SPRING FIELD TRIP 
of the Permian Basin Sect., to localities in 
Apache, Wylie, Van Horn & Indio Mt., Trans- 
Pecos Texas. Registration at Van Horn April 
10. Write: Wayne Roye, Box 633, Midland, 
Texas. 

April 17-18, 1958—SEGp, 11th Annual Midwest- 
ern Meeting sponsored by Geophys. Soc. of 
Tulsa & the Tulsa Geol. Soc., Mayo Hotel, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

April 17-18, 1958—AIME, SOC. PETROLEUM 
ENGINEERS, Gas Technology Symposium, 
Lou.-Ark., Miss. & East Texas Sections, 
Shreveport, La. 

April 17-19, 1958—SIGMA GAMMA EPSILON, 
19th Biennial Convention, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

April 17-19, 1958—AIME: PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST REGIONAL CONF., Spokane, Wash. 

April 21-22, 1958—FOURTH INSTITUTE ON 
LAKE SUPERIOR GEOLOGY, sponsored by 
Superior Geology Club & Univ. of Minnesota, 
at Duluth Branch of the University, Duluth 11, 
Minn. Field trip on April 20. 

April 23-25, 1958—SECOND INTERNATION- 
AL WILLISTON BASIN or tT an spon- 
sored by Sask. Geol. Soc. & N. D. 1. Soc., 
Provincial Museum Bldg., Bismarck, Sy D. 

Apr. 27-30, 1958—AAPG, ROCKY MTN. SEC- 
TION, 8th Ann. Conv., Industrial Bldg., Na- 
trona County Fairgrounds, Casper, Wyoming. 

May 1-3, 1958—GSA, SOUTHEASTERN SEC- 
TION, Co-sponsors are Ala. Geol. Surv. and 
Dept. of Geol., Univ. of Ala.; Theme: Economic 
Geology of the Southeastern U. S. in relation 
to future world events. Tuscaloosa. Ala 

May 5-6, 1958—AIME, SOC. PETROLEUM EN- 
GINEERS, Third Biennial Secondary Recov- 
ery Symposium, Wichita Falls, Texas. 

May 5-7, 1958—AGU, Thirty-Ninth Ann. Mtg., 
Nat. Acad. Sci., Washing ton, D. C. 

May 8-10, 1958—GSA ROCKY MOUNTAIN SEC- 
TION, annual meeting, Golden, Colo. Field 
trips May 10. 

May 9-11, 1958—AIME: URANIUM SECT., 
8rd Annual Uranium Symposium, Moab, Utah. 
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May 17-18, 1958—FRIENDS OF THE PLEISTO- 
CENE; for information write: Wilson M. 
tales: Univ. of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 


July 4-7, 1958—SWEDISH GEOLOGICAL SUR- 
VEY, 100th Jubilee Meetings, Stockholm, 
Sweden. Excursions before and after meetings. 

Aug. 24-30, 1958—INTNTL. CONGRESS OF 
PREHISTORY & EARLY HISTORY, Ham- 
burg, Germany. For information write: Pro- 
fessor Gerhard Bersu, Frankfurt-am-Main, 
Palmengartenstrasse 10-12. 

Aug. 26-28, 1958—SYMPOSIUM ON PROBLEMS 
OF THE LAHONTAN BASIN, spons. by 
Sigma Xi Club of Univ. of Nevada, on campus, 
Reno, Nevada. 

Sept. 2-4, 1958—SVP: Annual Meeting with SSE, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Sept. 10-12, 1958—AIME: SOC. OF MINING 
ENGRS., Rocky Mountain Mins. Conf., Salt 

Lake City. 

Oct. 5-8, 1958—AIME: SOC. PETR. ENG., Fall 
Meeting, Houston, Texas. 

Oct. 9-11, 1958—OPTICAL SOC. OF AMER., 
Ann. Mtg., Statler Hotel, Detroit, Michigan. 
Oct. 18-16, 1958—SEGp: 28th Ann. Meeting, 
Gunter Hotel & Municipal Auditorium, San 

Antonio, Texas. 

Oct. 16-17, 1958—AIME: Southern California 
Petroleum Sect. Fall Meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 

Oct. 22-24, 1958—AAPG, Southwest Regional 
Meeting, sponsored by SW Fed. of Geol. Socs., 
City Auditorium, Mineral Wells, Texas. 

Oct. 23-25, 1958—AIME: Mid-America Minerals 
Conference, St. Louis. 

Nov. 6-8, 1958—GSA: ANNUAL MEETING, St. 
Louis, Mo., SEcG Ann. Mtg. in conjunction. 





Lake Superior Institute 


The fourth Institute on Lake Superior 
Geology will be held at the Duluth Branch 
of the University of Minnesota, April 21-22, 
1958, under the joint sponsorship of the 
University and the Superior Geology Club. 
Ralph W. Marsden is General Chairman 
of the Institute which will feature two 
days technical sessions preceded by two 
field trips on Sunday, April 20, one to the 
Mesabi Range and the other in the vicinity 
of Duluth to visit parts of the Duluth 
Gabbro Complex. Persons desiring further 
information may write Ralph W. Marsden, 
Oliver Iron Mining Div., U. S. Steel Corp., 
612 Wolvin Bldg., Duluth 2, Minn. 





THE McLEAN PALEONTOLOGICAL LABORATORY 


CARD CATALOGUES OF FORAMINIFERA, OSTRACODA, AND WOLOTHURIAN 
SCLERITES AVAILABLE BY SUBSCRIPTION: OTHER CARD CATALOGUES 
PENDING, OR CREATED BY SPECIAL AGREEMENT OR ON CONTRACT FOR 
OIL COMPANIES OR RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS. MICROPALEONTOLOG(- 
CAL RESEARCH AND TRAINING PROGRAM OFFERED. 


SPECIAL SERVICES FOR OIL COMPANY PALEONTOLOGISTS AND STRAT- 
IGRAPHERS, INCLUDING SPECIALIZED DATA COMPILATIONS. 








P. 0. Box 916, Alexandria, Virginia, U.S.A. 





Russian to English ? 


Rhodes Fairbridge of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Chairman of the AGI Russian trans- 
lating committee, is compiling a list of 
persons able to translate Russian geology- 
geophysics papers to English. Contact him 
if you are available and interested. 
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OS ANGELES, CALIF.: 224 East Eleventh Street - 
Ht 21 Forty-First hve. » TAALAMASSES, FL 


RIDA: 1514 S$. Monroe St. - seston, 


WEW YORK CITY, H.Y.: 30 asf Plaza - CHICAGO, 
MASS.: New England 


AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. <> ie ’ 


—~ 
- (experience -.- the world over ¥ 
oem ta F, 


. iJ 
DIFFICULT FIELD CONDITIONS do not 
“\ stop Fairchild’s experienced ground control 
crews. The Shoran jeep and trailer. shown 
crossing a South American river is used to 
locate accurately the survey plane's position 
‘ over water, jungle, or areas where no . } 
photomap exists. This is done by transmitting we ae 
signals from the plane to two widely separated | 
ground stations. The signals are instantly . v : 
retransmitted back to the plane and the * y 
time required to make the round trip is ‘ \ / 
automatically measured enabling the plane’ S$ .. be 
location to be accurately determined, a 
Ground control plays an important role in’. “ yr, 
assuring accurately-flown, on-time surveys». >. 
Call Fairchild for your next survey. Learn why. 





engineers have been saying for over thirty... bea 
years—you-can-count on F; airchild. 7 Y\ 
~\ . % / 
: 7% ~ , Neeeeee va 
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MLINOTS: W. Washi lagton St. - - ome ISLAND 
= aon inc., 25" Atlantic Ave. + Suetron, WASH: 
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BRUNTON 
POCKET 
TRANSIT 


C 2032 Brunton Pocket Transit. 
Universally accepted as the best 
of rapid survey inustruments; in- 

ble to the prospe or 
field geologist. The Brunton 
Transit shows direction to one 
degree and level, slope or grade 
within one degree. It can be us- 
ed as a transit, level, plumb, 
clinometer, and campass. Can 
be held in the hand or, for more 
accuracy, used with a tripod. 
Price, transit only ..... $49.50 
(C 2029 Leather case, $4.80 
C 2026, Polyethylene case, 2.10) 


C 2028 Tripod Assembly for the 
Bruntos Transit. Includes tripod 
head, extension tripod, and Ja- 
cob's Staff thimble. Complete, 
$35.40 (C 2031 Case for tri- 
pod and transit, 12.00) 








Shipping cherges additional at cost. 


Write on your official schoo! or business 
letterhead for Ward's Geology Catalog 563 


WARD'S NATURAL SCIENCE 
ESTABLISHMENT, INC. 
DEPT. GT P. O. BOX 24 
BEECHWOOD STATION 
ROCHESTER 9, NEW YORK 








EXAMINATION TRAYS 


For More Convenient 
WELL CUTTING ANALYSIS 


* size . . . approximately 11/2 inches by 5% 
inches allowing a maximum of movement 
without tipping on many microscope stages 

® five flat-bottom compartments, 3/16 inches 
deep permitting easy comparison of 
samples 

© made of a white polystyrene plastic resist- 
ant to most acids and bases including 
hydrochloric acid 


* overlapping edges permit stacking of the 
trays 
* trays are numbered to prevent mixing of 
samples 
price $.20 each 
write for further information 


GEO TRAY COMPANY 
Box 217 * Scio, New York 
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AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


Officers 


PRESIDENT 
J. V. Howell 
VICE PRESIDENT 
Paul L. Lyons 
PAST PRESIDENT 
J. L. Gillson 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Donald H. Dow 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Robert C. Stephenson 
The American Geological Institute oper- 
ates as a separate entity under the National 


Academy of Sciences - National Research 
Council. 


Member Societies 


American Association of Petroleum Geologists 

American Geophysical Union 

American Institute of Mining Metallurgical and 
Petroleum Engineers 

Association of American State Geologists 

Association of Geology Teachers 

Geochemical Society 

Geological Society of America 

Mineralogival Society of America 

Paleontological Society 

Seismological Society of America 

Society of Economic Geologists 

Society of Economic Paleontologists and 
Mineralogists 

Society of Exploration Geophysicists 

Society of Vertebrate Paleontology 


GEoTIMEs is published monthly by the American Geological Institute at Williams & Heintz Lithograph 
Corporation, Washington, D. C. Editorial, Circulation and Advertising Offices are at 1515 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W. Address all correspondence to 2101 Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

Subscriptions: Distributed to members of member societies as a part of their societies’ membership. 
Non-member, U.S.A. and Possessions, Canada and Mexico, $2.00 per year; elsewhere, $2.50 per year. 

The American Geological Institute and its member societies assume no responsibility for the 
statements and opinions advanced by contributors to GEoTIMES. 
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it’s a ga ee ated 


A GLOSSARY OF GEOLOGY 
AND RELATED SCIENCES 
A cooperative project of the AGI and its member societies, 


with more than 90 specialists contributing to its compilation. 
J. V. HOWELL, CHAIRMAN, AGI Glossary Project. 


e7x 1 10inches e Cloth Bound e about 325 pages e 14,000 terms 


e 25 fields covered... 


COAL GEOLOGY 
ENGINEERING GEOLOGY 





MARINE GEOLOGY PETROLOGY 
METEOROLOGY SEDIMENTOLOGY 

GEOCHEMISTRY 

GEOMORPHOLOGY MILITARY GEOLOGY SEISMOLOGY 


MINERALOGY 
GEOPHYSICS SPELEOLOGY 


OG ORE DEPOSITS : 
pre oy rn PALEOBOTANY (except stratigraphic names) 
INVERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY PERMAFROST STRUCTURE 


(except morphologic terms) PETROLEUM GEOLOGY SURVEYING & MAPPING 


$6.00 U. S. 


PAYMENT MUST 
ACCOMPANY ORDER 


published by the 


AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
2101 Constitution Ave., N.W. 
Washington 25, D. C. 











EARN EXTRA MONEY 
i) AMAZE your FRIENDS 


re e CUT GEMS 
Lae e MAKE JEWELRY 
at HOME 
BiG PROFITS CAN BE YOURS with 
this FASCINATING NEW HOBBY. 
We show YOU HOW! 
EX in coin or stamps BRINGS YOU 
postpaid THREE BIG VALUES LISTED. 
Please BE SURE to mention ‘‘DEP'T NUMBER" 
below when ordering. 
Q@Av illustrated 120-page book 
on Gem Cutting and Guide to 
“Where To Find Gems" in 48 
states. Cover is in color. 
Catalog on Gems, Jewelry 
Parts, Machinery, Tools and 
Materials for Gem Cutting and 
Jewelry Making. It tells you 
how to obtain our 240-Page 
Hobby Catalog. 
@A bag of Polished Baroque 
Gems—Retail Value $1.00. 
IF NOT SATISFIED, 
return for 75c CASH REFUND. 


— Dealer Inquiries Welcome — 


GRIEGER’S is 











AGI PUBLICATIONS 


EarTH FOR THE LaYMAN by Mark W. 
Pangborn, Jr., about 64 pages, 1957, 
$1.00 paper bound. 

An annotated listing of more than 1400 
popular books on geology and related sub- 
jects for lad, lass and layman. The book 
is conveniently divided by subject. Books 
suitable for youth are particularly noted. 
Professional geologists themselves will find 
this valuable for references on history of 
geology and biographies of famous geol- 
ogists. 


AGI Report 12, 1957 Edition, “Survey or 
Gero.ocy-Gropnysics STUDENTS IN THE 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF THE 
U. S. anp Canapa In 1956-57,” $0.50. 
Contains detailed information on 1957 

student survey, but does not contain schol- 

arship-fellowship data listed in the 1956 

report above. 


Order from 
AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE 


2101 Constitution Ave., N.W. 
Washington 25, D. C. 


payment should accompany order 
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Ss Geology 7tslecp at the Switeh 2 


To date, in the Sputnik-stimulated era of scientific awakening, the geologi- 
cal sciences are just rocking along. Geology has not been taken aboard the 
scientific bandwagon and the geological profession appears somewhat frus- 
trated and dismayed at being left in the background as the parade moves off 
with growing momentum. Answers to some leading questions might tell why 
geology is not on the bandwagon. 

1. Are we doing an effective job of creating public awareness of geology 

and the importance of geology to modern science and technology? 

2. Are we providing adequate teacher training in geology to our high 
school science teachers? 

3. Are we working to stimulate top talent among the youth of today to 
train for careers in geology? 

4. Are our standards of college education in geology sufficiently up-to- 
date, broad and rigorous so that graduates are adequately trained to 
meet current demands and those of the future? 

5. Have we defined the frontiers of geological research and are we 
aggressively attacking these frontiers? 

6. Are we dynamically widening the horizons of application of geology? 

7. Do we present and support a united professional front as geological 
scientists, regardless of specializations and employer? 

8. Dependent as the profession is on the research work, basic mapping 
and other functions of the government geological surveys, both state 
and federal, why is there so little concerted support of these organiza- 
tions by the profession? For that matter, why are the public education- 
public relations programs of most of these surveys so weak and 
ineffectual? 

9. Why is the profession so disinterested in our vacillating mineral re- 
source policies, especially since they involve mineral exploration and 
consequently the welfare of the geological profession? 

10. Are we able to define and establish our own place of respect in the 

modern scientific community? 


Honest answers to these questions are not likely to stimulate professional 
pride. The time is right for a geological renaissance. Let’s salvage the solid 
parts of the “T-Model” geology and geological philosophy which served grand- 
pappy so well and begin to develop a modern, forward-looking profession. 


The AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE | is a non- -profit 
rofessional service organization and 
by the scientific societies in the fields of a and geo- 
physics in cooperation with the National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council. It is the instrument of the 
profession serving and advancing the welfare of the geo- 
scientist in matters relating to education, professional 
responsibilities and government relations. It is an active 
member of the Scientific Manpower Commission. It also 
functions in the stimulation of public education and aware- 
ness of the earth sciences, through career literature, the 














j scouting program and other ch of « ation. 

OUR COVER GEOTIMES is the news magazine of the geological sciences. 

It reports on current events in the earth sciences, public 

Diving geologist in the “giant education and public relations efforts throughout the profes- 
elp beds’ off southern Cali- sion, as well as appropriate copieiateee. and governmental 
fornia. Areas like this are issues. It announces scholarships, fellowships, publications and 
typically associated with rock new developments. It provides a forum for discussion of 
bottom. Photo by U.S. Navy, timely prof problems, and affords a common bond 
Electronics Lab. between the many specialized groups within the earth sciences. 
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Investigating the Sea Floor With Diving Geologists 


By Rosert F. Dit * 


Scientific diving with Self-Contained-Underwater-Breathing Apparatus 
(SCUBA), began in the United States early in 1949 soon after the first French 
“Aqua-Lung” was introduced into this country. However, it was not until 
1952 that SCUBA came into general use as a tool for geologists. Its first use 
in the field of geology was in the study of recent sediments; however, it soon 
became apparent that the equipment had other useful applications. A 
geologist can, with relative ease, do underwater field mapping as long as there 
are outcrops and contacts to man. Previous to the use of SCUBA, the 
geologist’s personal observations were stopped at the shore line. Direct 
mapping of the sea floor is the best hope for a real correlation between off- 
shore and onshore geology. Geologists were therefore forced underwater 
by necessity and over the past 5 years SCUBA has become a standard tool 
for many research institutions and commercial firms which are investigating 





nearshore shallow-water geological problems. 


SCUBA equipment has gained a great 
deal of its popularity because it is relatively 
easy to use and long training periods are 
not necessary as is the case with conven- 
tional diving equipment. 

The principle advantages of SCUBA 
over conventional diving equipment are 
that the initial expense and upkeep costs of 
the equipment are low, the equipment is 
simple in design, and easy to use; there is 
complete freedom from surface depend- 
ence, which permits a greatly increased 
mobility underwater. The diving geologist 
is unique in his field methods. He literally 
flies over his area for he is essentially 
weightless, his buoyancy counteracting the 
effects of gravity as he swims from outcrop 
to outcrop. 

A properly trained scientist-diver using 
SCUBA is relatively free of the conven- 
tional diving hazards as is evident by over 
15,000 casualty-free dives that have been 
made by personnel of the Navy Electronics 
Laboratory and Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography. 

One of the most important types of 
underwater geological measurements, be- 
cause of its potential economic applications, 
is the mapping of outcrops on the sea floor 
for the purpose of finding possible oil 
structures. Techniques used under water 
are similar to those used by geologists on 
land. Attitudes are taken in various loca- 
tions and plotted on a map chart, or aerial 
photo. Rock samples are taken for paleon- 
tological and lithologic information; the 
combined data are then analyzed for pos- 

1 Robert F. Dill is associated with Sea-Floor 


Studies Section, U. S. Navy Electronics Labora- 
tory, San Diego, California. 
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sible structural significance. Problems that 
are encountered in the field (which is, in 
this case, under water) are worked out in 
much the same manner as a geologist would 
approach a problem on land. The diving 
geologist has one advantage in this partic- 
ular phase of mapping however, for he is 
always accompanied by a “buddy diver;” 
who is usually also a geologist. The obser- 
vations at each outcrop are compared and 
agreement reached before the divers ever 
return to the surface. How many field 
geologists ever compare their work outcrop 
by outcrop with a fellow geologist in the 
field and insist on agreement before moving 
on to another location? As we all know, 
very few. 

For measuring attitudes several instru- 
ments have been combined to make the 
underwater geologists “Brunton.” A small 
lucite pad with an attached compass in a 
water-tight case, a clinometer, and a writ- 
ing slate, are his basic tools for measuring 
dip and strike of underwater rock outcrops. 
The writing slate is necessary because it 
has been found that a man breathing com- 
pressed air forgets very easily while under- 
water. Unless all observations are immedi- 
ately recorded and checked by the “buddy 
diver,” they cannot be depended on. Re- 
membered data is often found to be un- 
reliable, even when collected by the most 
competent men. In addition to his “under- 
water Brunton’ the diving geologist carries 
a standard geological hammer for rock 
sampling, a knife, a depth gauge, an under- 
water watch, and small marker buoys to 
be sent to the surface if exact locations of 
bottom features are needed. He wears an 
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exposure suit to protect him from the cold 
water in which he must work most of the 
time. Fortunately, the problem of working 
in cold water has been almost eliminated 
with the development of extremely efficient 
exposure suits. Temperature is no longer 
a difficult problem for divers, even in water 
with temperatures as low as 47° F. This 
is not to say that a diver is invariably 
“toasty-warm” if he puts on an exposure 
suit. It merely means that he can still func- 
tion primarily as a geologist. 

The experienced underwater geologist 
can work to a depth as great as 150 feet 
with relative ease. The number of dives 
depends on the depth of water in which 
diver works and the amount of time he 
stays there, for the deeper a diver goes the 
shorter the period of time he can spend 
underwater. As many as 15 dives a day 
can be made in shallow water (above 40’) 
but 6 is an average day’s work. In southern 
California over 8,000 commercial dives for 
major oil companies interested in geological 
information have been made between the 
Mexican Border and Point Conception. 
This covers an area of over 1,000 square 
miles. No further proof of the value of 
SCUBA as a geological tool is needed. 

The underwater geologist is much more 
specialized than his dry-land counterpart, 
for in addition to his basic knowledge of 
geology, he must also have a working 
knowledge of diving physiology and be 
able to cope with the problems that can 
occur during his work underwater. Terms 
like “bends,” “oxygen poisoning,” “nitro- 
gen narcosis,’ “air embolism” and “de- 
compression” are as common in his vocabu- 
lary as “dip,” “strike” and “contact.” In 
addition to problems in diving physiology 
the diving geologist finds that he is also 
forced to become a practicing biologist, 
for it is quite often that the general ap- 
pearance of the bottom life or the presence 
of a certain type of fish will indicate where 
a rock outcrop may lie in an area predom- 
inantly covered with sediment. The geolo- 
gist who ventures beneath the sea finds 


himself acting in much the same role as the 
(Continued on page 15) 
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UPPER LEFT: 

“Ripple marks” in a sand channel between 
two rock ridges are examined by geologist. 
—Photo by U.S. Navy, Electronics Lab. 


CENTER: 

Measuring the dip of an underwater out- 
crop. Outcrops like the one appearing in 
this photograph often occur as long strike 
ridges in a predominantly sediment-covered 
sea floor. 


UPPER RIGHT: 

Diving geologists enter a large submarine 
cave. Without SCUBA equipment, divers 
would find it impossible to ::cord altitudes 
of beds and to collect samples in places 
such as this.—Photo by U. S. Navy, Elec- 
tronics Lab. 





Rock exposure in a small strike ridge shows 
complete encrustation by sea organisms.— 
Photo by U. S. Navy, Electronics Lab. 











A preliminary edition of a Directory 
of Scientists, Engineers and Technicians 
using SCUBA was recently sent to all of 
those who responded to the question- 
naires circulated by Robert F. Dill of the 
Navy Electronics Laboratory, San Diego, 
California. This preliminary directory 
lists 300 persons in 26 different coun- 
tries, indicating the widespread use of 
SCUBA in all types of scientific and 
engineering work. SCUBA users who 
have not registered are urged to do so 
by writing R. F. Dill at once. 











Fred Searls, Jr., left, and Donald H. Mc- 
Laughlin, right, are to be awarded Honor- 
ary Membership in the AIME. Both of 
these prominent mining executives are 
geologists. 


A group of outstanding geologists will 
be singled out for honors when the three 
Members Societies of the American Insti- 
tnte of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum 
Engineers meet at the Statler Hotel in New 
York, February 16-20. 

Geologist Ralph O. Rhoades, Senior Vice 
President and Director of the Gulf Oil 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, will be the speaker 
at the annual dinner of the Society of Petro- 
leum Engineers. Another out standing geo- 
logists on the SPE program is James Terry 
Duce of the Arabian American Oil Co., who 
will present a paper “The Evolution of 
Foregin Petroleum Laws.” 

Two prominent mining geologists will be 
awarded Honorary Membership, the Insti- 
tute’s highest distinction. Receiving this 
honor will be Dr. Donald H. McLaughlin, 
President and Director of the Homestake 
Mining Company, San Francisco, who has 
made a distinguished record as a successful 
mining geologist, educator, administrator, 
and statesman of the profession. Dr. Mc- 
Laughlin, a past president of AIME, is also 
a fellow of the Geological Society of Amer- 
ica and a member of the Society of Econ- 
omic Geologists, which are AGI Member 
Societies. The other geologist-reeipient of 
the coveted Honorary Membership is Fred 
Searls, Jr., Chairman of the Board of New- 
mont Mining Corp., New York. Mr. Searls 
has had rich and varied experience in the 
mining industry of the world. Outstanding 
among his contributions was his World War 
II service on the War Production Board 
and to other government emergency agen- 
cies. Mr. Searls was the AIME’s Saunders 
Medalist in 1946. He is also a fellow of the 
Geological Society of America. 

Dr. A. F. Agnew, Director of the South 
Dakota Geological Survey, will be the re- 
cipient of the Society of Mining Engineer’s 
Robert Peale Memorial Award for his paper 
“Application of Geology to the Discovery 
of Zinc-Lead Ore in the Wisconsin- IIlinois- 
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Geologists 
In Limelight 

at 
AIME Meeting 


Iowa District” which has been published 
in Mining Engineering. The Peale Award 
is given to encourage young men under 40 
in creative work in mining, geology and 
geophysics and to recognize significant 
achievement in authorship in these fields. 
Dr. Agnew is a member of AAPG, GSA 
(fellow), and the SEPM, all of which are 
AGI Member Societies. 

The Daniel C. Jackling Award is being 
presented this year at the Mining, Geology 
and Geophysics Division Luncheon to 
another prominent geologist-executive, A. 
H. Shoemaker, Vice President and General 
Manager of the Homestake Mining Co., 
with headquarters in San Francisco. The 
Jackling Award is a ‘ronze plaque pre- 
sented for “significant contributions to tech- 
nical progress in the fields of mining, geol- 
ogy, and geophysics.” His Jackling lecture 
will be entitled “Planning for Deep Mining 
at Homestake.” Geologist Reno H. Sales re- 
ceived the first Jackling Award and the 
geophysicist, Father James B. Macelwane, 
was the 1956 recipient. Last year the award 
was presented to Dr. Joseph L. Gillson, 
who was at the time President of the Amer- 
ican Geological Institute. 


A LOCAL PROJECT 


Is your local geophysical society or stu- 
dent geology club looking for a public 
service project which would contribute to 
the improvement in teaching of science and 
mathematics? 

March 16-22 is NATIONAL LIBRARY 
WEEK and here is an idea for you. 

Why don’t you select a group of books 
relating to the geological sciences and pur- 
chase these for the science libraries in your 
local schools? Don’t restrict your gifts to 
the high schools for some of the most fas- 
cinating science books levelled at the chil- 
dren in grades 1 to 6 are on geology and 
related subjects. 

Need help with the selection? We sug- 
gest that you send a buck to AGI for a 
copy of the new “EARTH for the Layman” 
which lists nearly 1,400 popular titles on 
geology and related subjects. You should 
have this book on your book shelf anyway. 
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AAPG -SEPM ANNUAL MEETING 


With the Pacific Section acting as host, 
the 48rd Annual Meeting of A.A.P.G. will 
be held jointly with SEPM’s 32nd, at the 
Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles, March 10- 
13, 1958. 

The several thousand geologists and pale- 
ontologists expected to attend this meeting 
will be welcomed by Graham B. Moody, 
President of AAPG, and by Leo New- 
farmer, General Chairman of the Conven- 
tion, who is Pacific Coast Exploration 
Manager for Shell Oil Company. R. V. 
Hollingsworth, President of SEPM will 
also be on hand. 

Central theme of the technical program 
will be petroleum possibilities and develop- 
ment in lands bordering the Pacific, with 
considerable emphasis on a _ secondary 
theme of thrusting in relation to oil oc- 
currences. Included are papers on Cali- 
fornia, Canada, Alaska, Soviet Russia, 
Japan, Taiwan, Philippines, Indonesia, New 
Guinea, Australia, New Zealand, the West 
Coast of South and Central America, and 
Mexico. 

Thrust faulting will be discussed by a 
recognized authority, Dr. Walter H. Bucher 
of Houston, Texas. Other papers will cover 
thrust faulting in California, the Rocky 
Mountains, and in the Romanian oil fields. 
To round out the world-wide coverage, 
there will be papers on the Louisiana salt 
domes, the oil basins of the Arctic Ocean, 
petroleum exploration in Spain and in 
Saudi Arabia, and the gas fields of North- 
east Baluchistan. 

A highlight of the meeting will be a 
joint symposium on the first day, arranged 
by the SEPM and AAPG Research Com- 
mittee, on silica in sediments. Other techni- 
cal papers on the SEPM program cover cor- 
relation methods and criteria, mineralogy, 
sedimentary petrology, paleontology and 
stratigraphy. 

Keynote speaker will be H. S. M. (Max) 
Burns, President of Shell Oil Company, 
New York, who recently was elected Board 
Chairman of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute. Other. speakers include Frank A. 
Morgan, Los Angeles consultant, who is 
Past President of AAPG, and Lewis G. 
Weeks, of Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, New York, who is Past Vice Presi- 
dent. Dr. U. S. Grant IV, President of 
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Los Angeles—March 10-13 
Theme is oil possibilities 
of lands bordering Pacific 


the AAPG Pacific Section, also will address 
the meeting. 

The Sidney Powers Memorial Medal, 
awarded annually by the AAPG in recogni- 
tion of distinguished achievement in petro- 
leum geology, will be presented to Dr. Paul 
Weaver, of Houston, Texas, who is Past 
President of the Association. 

Those awarded honorary membership in 
AAPG are Dr. Carroll E. Dobbin, Denver, 
Colorado; Dr. Kenneth C. Heald, Fort 
Worth, Texas; Dr. William B. Heroy, Dal- 
las, Texas; Dr. A. I. Levorsen, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa; Dr. Raymond C. Moore, University 
of Kansas, Lawernce, Kansas; and Wallace 
E. Pratt, Carlsbad, New Mexico. Messrs. 
Heroy, Levorsen and Pratt are Past Presi- 
dents of the AAPG, and Dr. Moore served 
for many years as Editor of the AAPG 
Bulletin. 

Honorary membership in SEPM will be 
awarded to Charles E. Decker, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma; Marcus 
A. Hanna, Houston, Texas; and Hans E. 
Thalmann, Stanford, California. Recipients 
of other awards by SEPM, for the best 1956 
papers, are Christina Lochman Balk, So- 
corro, New Mexico (Paleontology); and 
Maurice A. Carrigy, University of Western 
Australia, Nedlands, Western Australia, 
(Sedimentary Petrology). 

Entertainment planned for the Meeting 
includes a dinner-dance at the new Bev- 
erly-Hilton Hotel in Beverly Hills, a 
Fashion Show Luncheon and Studio tour 
for the ladies, and a Disneyland tour. Nu- 
merous field trips have been arranged. 





2nd International 
Williston Basin Symposium 
April 23-25 

The keynote speaker of the 2nd Inter- 
national Williston Basin Symposium will 
be the past president of the AAPG, Ted 
Link. The meeting will be held in Bis- 
marck, North Dakota, April 23 to 25, 
under the joint sponsorship of the Saskat- 
chewan Geological Society and the North 
Dakota Geological Society. Persons wish- 
ing to register or to obtain additional in- 
formation may write the Saskatchewan 
Geological Society, P.O. Box 234, Regina, 
Saskatchewan. 
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A WORD MORE 


about our 
finances. 


The constitution and by-laws of the 
American Geological Institute obligate no 
one to the support of the Institute but 
obviously, if the AGI is to function, it must 
have funds. Furthermore, the Institute 
must have a voice if it is to work with and 
for the geoscientists for the betterment of 
the profession. That voice is GeoTimes. 
Without GeoTimes going to all of the pro- 
fession, the voice of the American Geo- 
logical Institute would be about as effec- 
tive as a crusading parson with laryngitis. 

The Member Societies have recognized 
the need for a sound financial basis in the 
operation of the AGI and from their own 
limited resources are now contributing col- 
lectively a sum of about $23,500 annually 
to the operation of the Institute. This sum 
provides for minimum staffing and opera- 
tion of AGI. By specific intent of the rep- 
resentatives of the Member Societies sit- 
ting on the AGI Board of Directors, this 
measure of support does not provide for 
GeoTimes. This means that the profes- 
sion, through the Member Societies, is 
contributing about $06.80 per individual to 
the basic cost of the Institute. 

GeoTimes is required to carry its own 
weight. Its sources of income are (1) from 
the sale of advertising and (2) from vol- 
untary contributions of individuals. The 
production, printing and distribution of 
GeoTimes costs AGI $35,000 per year, or 
about $1.25 per reader. 

GeoTimes and the American Geological 
Institute cannot be all things to all geo- 
scientists. However, we believe that any 
member of the profession who takes an 
unbiased, but thorough, look at the AGI, 
its program, and its potentialities, will 
conclude that the Institute is worth more 
than token support. Our methods of 
financing may not be ideal, but we must 
work within the framework of our con- 
stitution. 

Not only does AGI seek your financial 
aid but it needs your participation, your 
advice, and your enthusiasm. YOU ARE 
THE AMERIGAN GEOLOGICAL INSTI- 
TUTE. 
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A Geologist With A 


Geologic Hunch 


A geologist with a scientific hunch was 
one John T. Williamson when he roamed 
the desolate country of northwestern Tan- 
ganyika in 1940, enduring malaria, sun- 
stroke, thirst, hunger and, worst of all, 
ridicule. It could be modestly claimed that 
at least one geologist’s conviction paid off, 
for when John Williamson died on Janu- 
ary 8 in Africa at the age of 50 he was 
reported to be the world’s richest bachelor. 
In 1940, at Mwadui, Tanganyika, he found 
the world’s richest diamond mine. 


A friend quipped that Williamson’s new- 
found ak after six years of searching, 
hardship, and privation, went right to his 
head—he bought himself a new sun helmet! 
He was a man of modest interests and 
despite his wealth, which accumulated at 
the rate of millions of dollars per year, he 
lived very simply and continued to enjoy 
geologic work, He successfully battled Sir 
Ernest Oppenheimer and the mighty De 
Beers syndicate over the marketing of his 
diamond output. At the time of her coro- 
nation, Williamson presented Queen Eliza- 
beth with the largest pink diamond in the 
world—a 54 carat raw gem which after 
cutting weighed 24 carats. 


As is often the case, Williamson gravi- 
tated into geology during his college years. 
He was studying law at McGill when his 
interest in geology was awakened through 
a vacation trip to Labrador. He switched 
from law to geology and was the recipient 
of the LeRoy Memorial Scholarship in 
Geology while working for his doctorate at 
McGill. In 1951, a decade after his fab- 
ulous discovery, Dr. Williamson returned 
to the McGill University campus to be 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science. 

Dr. Williamson worked first for the 
Quebec Geological Survey when he com- 
pleted his graduate work, but in 1935 ac- 
cepted a position as a geologist under his 
former professor, Dr. J. Austen Bancroft, 
who was then directing exploration in 
Africa for the Anglo-American Corpora- 
tion of South Africa. From this assignment 
he went with the De Beers interests for a 
brief tour of duty. 


His interest in diamond exploration was 
whetted and his geologic reasoning led him 
to disagree with experts who questioned 
that a significant diamond deposit could 
occur in Tanganyika. Dogged determina- 
tion and a geologic conviction led him to 
success after six years of searching. 
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ANPOWER 
ina column ~ 


By HOWARD A. MEYERHOFF 
Scientific Manpower Commission 


Just as some of our industrialists and 
government officials were beginning to 
relax in the ill-founded notion that the 
technological manpower problem was 
solved, along came Sputnik. And just to 
prove it wasn’t the only satellite they ever 
released, the Russians sent up a second, 
complete with dog. 

Now nearly every Congressman is think- 
ing up ways of recruiting and training more 
scientists and engineers. But we haven't 
seen much thought given to their employ- 
ment after they are trained. In fact, gener- 
ous appropriations are in prospect for 
training, whereas budgetary cuts are con- 
templated for the jobs that the existing 
supply can most effectively fill. 


In all the excitement, earth scientists 
seem to be forgotten men. With the biolo- 
gists, they were excluded from civil service 
pay adjustments from which physicists, 
chemists, mathematicians, and engineers 
are benefiting. Perhaps someone should tell 
the Congress and the Administration that 
the Russians have literally hundreds of 
field parties probing the USSR for mineral 
resources—and finding them; that our min- 
eral reserves, which were—and are—the 
foundation of our industrial strength, are 
suffering steady depletion; that mining 
engineers, geologists, and geophysicists may 
be low men on the manpower totem pole, 
but they are the people who hold it up. 


In academic year 1956-57, figures in the 
engineering field went up, but the rise was 
negligible: 231 bachelors, 22 masters, and 
no Ph.D.s in mining; 234 bachelors, 19 
masters, and 1 Ph.D. in geological engineer- 
ing; 26 bachelors, 2 masters, and no 
Ph.D.s in geophysical engineering. The 
Office of Education has not completed its 
tabulation of degrees granted in the physi- 
cal sciences last year, but AGI found 2,982 
seniors majoring in geology and geophysics 
in the survey conducted last spring. There 
were 2,195 graduates in 1955-56, so it 
looks as if the new supply may have gone 
up 33% per cent or more in June 1957. 

Is this too many? The answer would be 
“Yes” if we based our judgment on gov- 
ernment salary policy, economy cutbacks 
ordered by the Administration or forced 
by lack of Congressional appropriations, 
curtailment of domestic oil and metallic 
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ALAN F. BATEMAN 


A portrait of the prominent economic 
geologist, Dr. Alan M. Bateman, was un- 
veiled in December in the Faculty Lounge 
of the Hall of Graduate Studies, Yale Uni- 
versity. Dr. Bateman, Silliman Professor 
of Economic Geology at Yale since 1925, 
retired last year. He is widely known as 
one of the outstanding authorities on min- 
eral deposits and their origin and occur- 
rence. Dr. Bateman is a fellow of the 
Geological Society of America and is a 
member of the AIME, AAPG, and SEG. 
He has served as Editor of Economic 
Geology for a number of years. 

The portrait, which was unveiled by 
Mrs. Bateman, was presented in tribute to 
Dr. Bateman by members of the Dana 
Club, geology graduate students organiza- 
tion, and his former students. 





SHELL SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Shell Oil Company Foundation, 
Inc., recently announced sponsorship of a 
new program which will provide scholar- 
ship aid in Oklahoma to graduating high 
school seniors who intend to take college 
training for a career in teaching science 
and mathematics. In its first year the pro- 
gram will provide 25 four-year scholarships 
and by 1961 will provide 100 full college 
scholarships. 





programs. The answer must be “No!” how- 
ever, if we focus on the imperative need to 
strength the earth science foundation on 
which our economy and security rest. We 
need someone to sell this point to the gov- 
ernment and the public. 
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Outstanding in the recent spate of com- 
pany histories is Kendall Beaton’s ENTER- 
PRISE IN Om (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1957, $7.50), a detailed, documented, yet 
thoroughly readable account of the Amer- 
ican Shell companies’ development sice 
1912. FLowinc GoLp, THE ROMANCE OF 
On, by John J. Floherty (Lippincott, 1957, 
$3.75), describes, for ages 12 to 16, the 
various careers available in the industry. 
The history of Venezuellan oil and the re- 
cent fabulous iron ore discoveries are the 
subject of Myrick and Barbara Land’s vivid 
JuncteE Om (Coward-McCann, 1957, 
$1.95), also intended for older children. 
Boys 12 to 16 will enjoy Edward A. Herron’s 
informative novel of wildcatting near Los 
Angeles in the 1920’s, Sicnau Hitt (Knopf, 
1956, $2.50). 

At last a history of the American con- 
servation movement has appeared in 
David Cushman Coyle’s CoNsERVATION, 
AN AMERICAN STORY OF CONFLICT AND 
ACCOMPLISHHMENT Rutgers University 
Press, 1957, $5); clearly and simply written, 
this book traces all phases of the movement 
from Gifford Pinchot’s early forestry activ- 
ities of 1907; unfortunately there is no bib- 
liography. For a look at the future we can 
refer to THE Next HunprED YEARS: MAN’s 
NATURAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL RESOURCES, 
by Harrison Brown and others ( Viking, 
1957, $3.95), a fascinating and often 
frightening assessment of the ability of our 
resources to support a world population 
which may “level off” at 7 billion by the 
year 2050. 

William John Miller's Ca iForNiA 
THROUGH THE AGEs (Westernlore Press, 
1957, $6.50) is a semi-popular geological 
history of California, emphasizing stratig- 
raphy; it’s a good reference book for the 
student or the serious amateur, rather than 
a layman’s introduction, such as Camp’s 
Eartu Sonc or Willard’s ADVENTURES IN 
Scenery. A down-to-earth handbook for 
the collector is Rocks AND MINERALS OF 
CALIFORNIA AND THETR StTorIEs, by Vinson 
Brown and David.Allan (Naturegraph Co., 
San Martin, Calif., 1957, $2.75); about 
half the book is devoted to recognition keys, 
and the reminder is composed of maps 
which indicate good collecting localities. 
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For an example of a handsome and useful 
emissary from geology to the general pub- 
lic, take a look at the Georgia Mineral 
Newsletter. Published by the state’s Geo- 
logical Survey, the Newsletter appears four 
times a year. It is printed on good paper, 
8% by 11 inches, and is liberally illustrated. 
The editor, A. S. Furcron, says he follows 
few rules about getting the Newsletter out, 
and in fact he never knows where the next 
issue is coming from. There are lots of pub- 
lications like that, and most of them show 
it. This one doesn’t. 

The Newsletter is a quality publication 
in content as well as format. Editor Fur- 
cron thinks many people are tired of the 
gee-whiz Sunday-supplement style of journ- 
alism, and he does not hesitate to run tech- 
nical articles. The Autumn 1957 issue, for 
example, contains an article on the Clayton 
iron ores of Webster County, with a colored 
geologic map; a 17-page paper by Vernon 
Hurst on prehistoric vertebrates of the 
Georgia Costal Plain, with maps and 14 ex- 
cellent drawings; a summary of the state’s 
ground-water resources, by J. T. Callahan 
of the USGS; an illustrated article on 
placer-mining methods, reprinted from 
California’s Mineral Information Service; 
and “Cow Punching in Old Georgia,” with 
a page of old cattle brands and marks. The 
last is reprinted from the Georgia Review. 
Sandwiched in with the heavier fare are 
mineral-production summaries, notes for 
rockhounds, and homegrown poetry. 


The Newsletter is sent free to a “care- 
fully pruned” mailing list of about 3,000, 
and the list is growing steadily. Recipients 
include Georgia mineral producers, science 
teachers, rockhounds, libraries, chambers of 
commerce, newspapers, industrial agents 
for railroads and power companies, and 
State officials. Outside the state, the News- 
letter goes to State Surveys and to a good 
many geologists. 


The editor has one ironclad rule, namely 
“to omit sex, religon, and politics, and most 
of the bad jokes my friends send in.” In 
this day and age, it would seem impossible 
to issue a readable publication under such 
a drastic handicap. But it isn’t, and the 
Georgia Mineral Newsletter proves ‘it. 


If you have a story on Geology in the Public 
Eye, write: Dr. Bates, Dept. of Geology, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, O. 
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Dear Eprror: 

Today I saw an issue of GeoTimes which 
included an article by Dr. J. T. Wilson 
telling of a Geophysical Tour of Secondary 
Science Teachers through Northern On- 
tario. Ours was the ¢->up lucky enough to 
make this enlightening trip and I’m sure 
some of the executives would like to read 
the issue concerning it. 

Could you send me a copy so that I may 
share it with the others in this body? 

Yours very truly, 
NorMAN Massey, President 
The Science Teachers’ Association 
of Ontario 


Dear Eprror: 

I have just read Dr. Dott’s article in 
the December GeoTimes on Earth Scien- 
tists in the Air Force. I felt that I must 
make one comment. 

The military, mainly the Air Force, fills 
men to meet its own specifications; it does 
not have men trained for particular jobs 
before entering service. It is nice for the 
individual, and most of the time lucky 
for him, to get a job relating to earth 
science. Therefore, I cannot agree with 
Dr. Dott’s call for men to prepare for serv- 
ice in the military in this field. I don’t 
believe the military will change their 
methods of call for men, no matter who or 
what! 

Because of the confusion of assignment 
in the military, I say for fellow earth 
scientists, you can better satisfy yourselves 
and the military by being a civilian! 

WiiutuaM A. Ra.ey, IstLt. USAF 
Colorado Univ. ’55 (Geology ) 


Dear Eprtor: 

The A.G.I. list of publications is splen- 
did. May we look forward to a “Who Was 
Who” and “Who Is Who” of American 
Geologists one of these days? 

JaMes S. YOLTON 
Chairman, Geology Dept. 


Dear Eprror: 
A Pulitzer for Sandstone Sam! 
Joun R. GeaLy 
Canadian, Texas 
Dear Eprror: 
I simply want to express my apprecia- 
tion for having had my name added to the 
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GEOTIMES mailing list. The first issue 
I received was the October, 1957, issue and 
I have found that one and the subsequent 
ones that have been sent to be very in- 
formative and useful. Please keep ’em 
coming! 
Thanks. 
C. G. Hiccins 
Member AGT, GSA 


Iowa STATE COLLEGE 
Geologist Dept. 
Ames, Iowa 

Dear Gentlemen: 

I am in the seventh-grade and I atend 
the Kalona Jr. Hi. My classmates and I 
are having a argument with the teacher and 
three other classmates. It is over this state- 
ment in our Science books. I quote 
“Through the centuries water, wind, heat 
and cold have destroyed rocks and leveled 
mountains” I unquote. The teacher and 
the three classmates say it is a theory, 
and the rest of us say it is a fact. If it is a 
fact or a theory. If you find it is a fact 
would you plese write and tell me. If it 
isn’t a fact write and tell me. If it is a 
fact would you please write tell me this 
information, the mountains leveled, where 
they were leveled, and any other informa- 
tion will be suffiect. I'll be waiting for 
your answer. Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. S. 
Kalona, Iowa 
December 19, 1957 


Eprror’s Note: Can you help in this ar- 
gument? One way is by supporting the 
AGI public education program. 


Dear Eprror: 

Frank N. Bosco’s discussion in Vol. II, 
No. 6, page 15 of the December issue of 
GeoTimes is informative as it gives an 
opportunity to find the relative number of 
“doodlebugs” in oil at the surface and deep 
underground. 

Mr. Bosco was careful to place the fig- 
ures which I wish to discuss under the 
paragraph heading: “B. Unscientific De- 
vices (not valid)” 

It was stated that 1 million bbls. of oil 
in the ground weigh 128 million ounces; 
from which it may be concluded that 1 
bbl. of oil weighs 128 ounces or 8 pounds. 

Also, the oil tank had a volume of 1280 
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SCUBA continued from page 7 


early naturalist for he is in a new environ- 
ment and is forced to take advantage of 
every bit of information available in order 
to construct the geological picture of an 
area. 

Needless to say, very little that is taught 
in the college courses today will prepare 
a student geologist for what he will en- 
counter under water. Should he enter this 
field, he and even the highly experienced 
geologist, for that matter, will find that 
much yet remains to be learned about op- 
timum field methods to be used under 
water. 

Relative to other countries, the United 
States is extremely fortunate, for our scien- 
tists have early recognized and accepted 
the value of SCUBA in marine research. 
The writer has recently completed a survey 
of scientists in this country and abroad who 
are using SCUBA in research and found 
that we lead by a considerable margin all 
other countries in numbers of scientists 
using SCUBA as a tool in solving in their 
problems under water. 

This country is ahead in numbers but 
by no means ahead in quality of scientific 
work. Having just returned from a trip to 
England, France, Algeria, and Sweden, the 
writer has had a chance to evaluate some 
of the scientific work being done by diving 
scientists in other countries and found that 
it is quite comparable with that being done 
in this country. As might be expected, 
scientific diving is on a much smaller scale 
in other countries than in this country. Ap- 
proximately one-tenth the number of sci- 
entists do underwater work in Europe as 
in the United States. One reason for this 
is the relatively high cost of SCUBA in 
foreign countries and a reluctance of older 
scientists to accept its value as a scientific 
tool. 





cu. ft. and weighed 371,200 ounces; from 
which it may be concluded that 1 cu. ft. 
of oil weighs 290 ounces or 18% pounds, 
hence, 1 gallon oil weighs 2.4 pounds. 

As the weigh of his bbl. of oil under- 
ground is about 1/50 of its normal weight 
and the weight of a gallon of oil in the 
tank is 0.3 of its normal weight; may we 
conclude that the relative number of 
doodlebugs in the oil, 5000 feet under- 
ground, is 50 x 0.3 or 15 times that of the 
doodlebugs in the tank? 

A deliberate distortion of figures is one 
way to add a humor, which is the spice 
of life. 

Sincerely, 
W. H. Hotes, CE 
Sacramento, Calif. 
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To date SCUBA, even in this country, 
has been a tool for the relatively young 
geologist. Diving work is usually assigned 
to a junior geologist in a large company 
or any research organization. There is no 
real reason for confining diving to young 
men, for many geologists between the ages 
of 40 and 50 are actively diving today and 
find working under water less fatiguing 
than a day in the field on land. 

To many the term “skin-diving geologist” 
(a very poor name usually given by local 
newspaper reporters) brings visions of a 
man standing at the water’s edge, semi- 
nude, a spear in one hand, fins in the other, 
ready to take a pleasant dip in clear, warm, 
tropical waters. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth, for today the diving geol- 
ogist can work anywhere depth will allow. 
He is as serious about his work as any 
geologist doing field work; indeed he must 
surmount difficulties to even get to his 
outcrops which the average field geologist 
would never dream existed. However, it is 
worth the additional effort, for underwater 
field work is one of the most rewarding of 
all professional experiences as anyone who 
has visited the world beneath the sea will 
confirm. I, therefore, cordially invite any 
geologist, who is willing to spend the few 
short weeks necessary in learning to dive, to 
accompany me on an underwater field trip 
where he will see sights that are unique 
and that he will remember for the rest of 


his life. 





SEGp SCHOLARSHIP 
FUND HITS JACKPOT 


The Scholarship Fund of the SEGp is 
$128.20 richer as a result of a novel stunt 
featured in the exhibit booth of Geophysi- 
cal Services, Inc., at the November meeting 
of the Society in Dallas. 

The theme of the meeting, “Worldwide 
Exploration” was used to revamp a pin- 
ball machine which carried a cutaway 
section of earth and showed how oil pro- 
duction could be increased through the use 
of geophysics in exploration. Visitors to 
the booth were given a nickel for their 
first play on this exploration venture—after 
that they were on their own. The machine 
had few idle moments. 

Top honors in the scoring went to B. E. 
Watson of Calgary, whose score was 6840 
bbls/day out of a total possible score of 
6990 bbls/day. He was awarded a desk 
globe as top scorer, but GSI matched dollar 
for dollar the “take” of the machine and 
donated the entire $128.20 to the SEGp 
Scholarship Fund. 
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Nothing succeeds like success, and the 
Tulsa Geological and Geophysical Societies 
really have the ball rolling with their broad- 
gauge public education program. 

The two societies, in cooperation with 
Miss Lucille Berlin, Supervisor of Science 
in the Tulsa public schools, have sponsored 
for the second year an extension course in 
the geological sciences for science teachers. 
Service credit has been given by the Tulsa 
Board of Education to the 40 teachers who 
completed the course. The extension pro- 
gram, which was organized by Dr. Daniel 
A. Busch, assisted by Paul M. Tucker, pro- 
vided a glittering array of top talent from 
the profession which would be welcomed 
on any college campus. 

Handling the geophysics side of things 
was AGI Vice President Paul L. Lyons, 
J. Roark, and G. H. Westby. Geology 
lecturers were A. N. Murray, A. L. Levor- 
sen, Henry Schaetti, and Don Busch. Two 
weekend field trips were staged by Paul 
Tucker and Jack Brandt. Paul Fitzgerald, 
who heads up the AAPG Public Informa- 
tion Committee, figured prominently in the 
program. In November members of the 
profession also participated in a science 
panel which featured a talk “The Implica- 
tions of the IGY” by Paul Lyons. 

The Tulsa Geological Society recently 
made a contribution to the American 
Geological Institute to provide for Geo- 
Times to be sent regularly to Tulsa science 
teachers. 

The American Geological Institute and 
its Member Societies can organize .and 
stimulate public education programs but 
true success, as was so aptly proved by 
Geology Month in Scouting, is achieved 
primarily at the local level by individuals 


and societies who see their community re- 
sponsibilities and take spirited action. 
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TULSA SOCIETIES 
continue 
Public Education Program 


Pictured here are organizers and leaders 
of the Tulsa extension course in geology 
given for the second year under joint spon- 
sorship of the geological and geophysical 
societies. From the left to right are: Paul 
Tucker, geophysicist, Carter Oil Company; 
Miss Lucille Berlin, Supervisor of Science, 
Tulsa Public Schools; Paul E. Fitzgerald, 
Dowell Incorporated, Chairman of A.A.P.G. 
Committee on Public Information and 
Chairman of Tulsa Geological Society Com- 
mittee on Public Information; Dr. N. 
Murray, Chairman, Dept. of Geology, Tulsa 
University, and lecturer on rocks and mine- 
rals; Dr. Daniel A. Busch, Chairman of the 
Extension Course Committee of the T.G.S. 
Committee on Public Information. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PREHISTORY & EARLY HISTORY 


August 24-30 
Hamburg 





Next August (24th-30th) the fifth meet- 
ing of the International Congress of Pre- 
history and Early History will be held in 
Hamburg under the Presidency of Profes- 
sor Gerhard Bersu who has just retired 
from the direction of the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute at Frankfurt. Invitations 
to attend the Congress were sent out in 
November, and it is hoped that they will 
have been received by all those who would 
like to attend it. We are asked to state 
that attendance is open to all, whether they 
have received an invitation or not; in spite 
of all their efforts it has been hard for the 
organizers to obtain the addresses of every- 
one likely to be interested, and any omis- 
sions should therefore be attributed to this 
purely general difficulty. The Congress is 
divided into nine sections dealing with 
method and technique and the usual archa- 
eological periods; and in each section a day 
has been set apart for the discussion of a 
single subject. Among those selected for 
discussion are standard questions in the 
publication of excavation reports; new 
techniques as C-14 and absolute chron- 
ology; the influence of mediterranean cul- 
ture upon the barbarians on its margin; 
and the survival of Cro-Magnon man into 
later times. There are excursions before 
and after the Congress, each lasting for a 
week. Those who contemplate attending 
should write for further information to the 
Congress President, Gerhard Bersu, Frank- 
furt am Main, Palmengartenstrasse 10-12. 
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Van NOosTRAND’s SCIENTIFIC ENCYCLO- 
pepiA, Third Edition, January 1958, 
1,839 pp., D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., 120 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. 
Price $26.85 until 3-17-58, thereafter 
$30.00. 


Counter to the present day trend to 
scientific isolation through specialization, 
this encyclopedia brings together thousands 
of scientific terms from all scientific dis- 
ciplines. Approximately 15,000 fundamen- 
tal terms are defined and explained. The 
style is such that the terms may be readily 
understood and the book is excellently 
cross-referenced. It will find a place on 
the home, school, office and laboratory 
reference book shelf. The geological terms 
were prepared under the editorship of 
Edward S. C. Smith, of Union College, who 
was one of more than thirty contributing 
editors. 


Tue Eartu’s Story, by Gerald Ames and 
Rose Wyler, 222 pages, 1957. Creative 
Educational Society, Mankato, Minn. 
One of four volumes of the Creative 

Science Series designed to provide a visual 

approach to the physical sciences, this 

book has been produced in cooperation 
with the American Museum of Natural 

History. The book is organized in five 

parts, the first two of which deal with 

erosion, deposition, deformation and vol- 
canism. The authors have chosen out- 
standing photographic examples of geo- 
logic processes and have accompanied these 
pictures with brief, easy to understand, 
descriptions stripped of geological jargon. 

Part three in a similar style presents “The 

Parade of Life” and part four deals with 

mineral resources. The concluding section 

is one in which the reader is introduced to 
the idea that geology can be a fascinating 
hobby and helpful suggestions are offered. 

This book is an outstanding contribution to 

popular literature on geology. It will cap- 

tivate many a layman and be enjoyed for 
its selection of fine geological photographs 
by the professional geologist. 


Om anp Gas FiELD DEVELOPMENT IN 
Unrrep STATES AND Canapa, Yearbook 
1957 (Review of 1956), pp. 1264, P.O. 
Box 1095, Austin 66, Texas. $10.00. 


Exploratory drilling in the United States 
and Canada during 1956 is covered in this 
valuable statistical -reference. Information 
on new discoveries as well as dry holes is 
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included. Tables of producing fields (con- 
taining much of the same data published 
in the AIME “Statistics of Oil and Gas 
Development and Production”) list date of 
discovery, formation, top of pay, average 
thickness, productive acreage, deepest zone 
tested, well data, and production figures. 
Information on geophysical activity, acre- 
age under lease by major operators and 
other miscellaneous data on the petroleum 
industry are included. 
P. G. B. 


CoAL IN SOUTHERN AFnica, by E. P. Plum- 
stead, 24 pp., plus map, 1957, Wit- 
watersrand Univ. Press, Milner Park, 
Johannesburg, Price 4/-. 

A brief semi-technical report on the 
origin, distribution and nature of the coals 
of southern Africa. Is intended for the 
general public. 


MECHANIK DER Erne, Elemente und Stu- 
dien zur tektonischen Erdgeschichte, 
R. A. Sonder, 1956, 291 pages, 91 
figures and numerous unnumbered pages. 
E. Schweizerbartsche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung (Ndégele u. Obermiller) Stuttgart. 
Price 42-DM (about $9). 

A thorough, well organized treatise on 
the mechanics of the earth, based primarily 
on tectonic, stratigraphic and geophysical 
evidence. Part one (190 p.) ‘on tectonic 
processes discusses orogenesis, epeirogene- 
sis, rhegmagenesis, taphrogenesis, phoro- 
genesis, pyrogenesis, the geocycles, and the 
structure of the earth’s crust. Part two 
(80 p.) on theoretical geomechanics deals 
with mechanical properties of the crust, 
the tangential tensions, the “undation” of 
the crust, the tectonic potentials, tangen- 
tional stresses and orogenesis, and earth 
contraction. It is a very valuable supple- 
ment to the symposium on the earth’s 
crust published by the Geological Society 
of America. 

G.C.A. 





GEOPHYSICS EDITOR 


H. L. Farris, Jr., was recently appointed 
to the staff of the Society of Exploration 
Geophysicists as Editor of the scientific 
journal, GEOPHYSICS. His undergraduate 
work at Washington and Lee and the 
University of Texas led to the B.A. in 1946. 
Following World War II he studied at 
the Oriental Seminary of the Johns Hop- 
kins University and has been the author of 
a number of papers on Near East studies. 

Mr. Farris is a mathematician and_ is 
a member of the Mathematical Association 
of America. 
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OCEANOGRAPHY 


National Academy Forms 
New Committee 


Can radioactive waste products be dis- 
posed of in the oceans? What new manned 
and unmanned devices can be developed 
to speed our conquest of inner space (the 
deep ocean)? How should the U. S. pro- 
ceed in development and construction of an 
adequate fleet of oceanographic research 
ships? These problems and many others 
which effect the future development of the 
science of oceanography in the United 
States and our ability to exploit the vast 
resources of the seas, are under consider- 
ation by a new National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research Council Com- 
mittee on Oceanography. 

Oceanography, the scientific study of the 
oceans, requires the application of many 
branches of science because of the close 
relationship between ocean currents, the 
distribution of chemical and physical prop- 
erties, plant and animal life, the atmosphere 
above and the sediments and solid rocks 
forming the floor and boundaries of the 
ocean. 

The Committee on Oceanography will 
form study groups to consider problems of 
national interest; it will convene confer- 
ences, publish the results of its studies 
and follow through in an attempt to bring 
its recommendations to the attention of 
proper authorities and get action taken. 

The activities of the Committee to date 
have been mostly organizational. Two 
special study panels have been formed, one 
to study the requirements for and make 
recommendations regarding the construc- 
tion of New Oceanographic Research Ships 
an another to consider new methods and 
Devices for Exploring the Deep Ocean. 
Two other panels are being formed; one on 
Radioactive Waste Disposal in the Ocean 
and another on Basic Oceanographic Re- 
search. 

The nine man Committee on Oceanog- 
raphy, which had its first meeting in New 
York City on the 23rd of November, has 
among its members heads of three of the 
larger oceanographic institutions in’ the 
United States, fisheries biologists, a geo- 
chemist, a marine biologist and a represen- 
tative of the fisheries industry. 

The members are: 

Dr. HARRISON Brown (Chairman), Geochemist 
from the California Institute of Technology 


Dr. Rocer R. REVELLE, Director of the Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography 


Dr. MILNER B, SCHAEFER, Director of the Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission 
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Dr. ATHELSTAN F. SPILHAUS, Dean of the Minne- 
sota Institute of Technology 


Dr. Fritz Koczy, Chemical Oceanographer from 
the University of Miami Marine Laboratory 


Dr. Gorpon A. RILEY, Biological Oceanographer 
from the Bingham Oceanographic Laboratory, 
Yale University 


Dr. MAuRICE EwINnec, Director of Lamont Geo- 
logical Observatory 


Dr. Cotumsus O’D. ISELIN, Director of Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution 


Mr. SUMNER Pike, Ex-AEC Commissioner and 
fisheries businessman. 

The sponsors of the Committee on 
Oceanography are: Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Fish & Wildlife Service and Office 
of Naval Research. 

The services of the Committee will be 
available to all parties, government and 
private, having national or international 
problems in oceanography. Inquiries may 
be addressed to the Committee on Ocean- 
ography, National Research Council, 2101 
Constitution Ave., Washington 25, D. C. 





AE ROCK CHIPS 


c= bes Soe 5 
Vv 


by SANDSTONE SAM 


Der seismischer Krew is das boomen und 
bouncen Buche, und der komputers ist das 
schliden ruler Gruppe. 

° ° ° 


HAVE ACID BOTTLE — WILL 
TRAVEL. Alert young Ph.D. with wealth 
of knowledge and unfettered by classic 
experience is eager to solve your limestone 
problems. You can relax as your troubles 
dissolve. Contact ANXIOUS, via SsS. 

oO oO o 

Middle age is when you still have the 
old spark but it takes a little more puffing 
to kindle the fire. 

co o o 

Student boner of the month: “A condi- 
tion favoring the preservation of organisms 
as fossils is burial in an area with no 
bacteria or scavengers, such as British 


Columbia.” 
° es s 


John Szatai, with Richfield in Los An- 
geles, after diligent research, discovered 
the following item of current interest in 
the A.G.I. glossary: 


“Cactolith: A quasi-horizontal chonolith 
composed of anastomosing ductoliths, 
whose distal ends curl like a harpolith, 
thin like a sphenolith, or bulge discordantly 
like an akmolith or ethmolith.” 


NOTE: Like I said, the glossary is in- 
dispensible; so is a dictionary. SsS. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS... 


1ti. 3ti. 6ti. 12 ti. 


Postrions WANTED $0.25 — — —perline 
VACANCIES 2.00 1.35 — — per line 
Service-Surpiies 2.00 1.35 — —perline 
CoNSULTANTS 2.00 1.35 — -—perline 


One INcH Box 25.00 22.50 21.25 20.00 

Min. Charge $1.00. AGI box numbers $1.00 extra. 
No discounts. All classified advertisers will be 
billed, do not send advanced payments. Address 
all communications to American Geological In- 
stitute, 2101 Constitution Ave., Wash. 25, D. C. 





VACANCIES 


WICHITA UNIVERSITY, Wichita 14, Kansas. 
Rank and salary dependent upon qualifications. 
Ph. D., to teach mineralogy and related courses. 

J. R. Berg, Dept. of Geology. 

THE RESEARCH COUNCIL OF ALBERTA 
invites Sone for the following geological 
position 
1) Surficial and groundwater studies in south- 

ern Alberta—Ph.D. in Pleistocene or Engi- 
neering Geology 

2) Assistant in micropaleontology laboratory 
—B.A. or B. Sc. 

3) Coal geologist to assess Alberta's coal poten- 

fl with special reference to outlining 

of large reserves of low cost 
M-Se. Se. or Ph.D. in Economic geology, strati- 
graphy, or Engineering geology 

Salary and rank in these positions commensu- 

rate with training and experience. Applicants 

are requested to send a record of training and 
experience, recent photograph and names of 
three referees to: Secretary, Resarch | Council of 

Alberta, 87 Avenue and 114 Street, E 


~ 


BOX 386. ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, 41, Ph.D. 
Interested in possibilities of full-time research 
with petroleum company or research organiza- 
tion. Specialty Rocky Mountain Mesozoic and 
Tertiary Stratigraphy. Will consider summer 
work as introduction. 


BOX 3888. GEOLOGIST, Ph. D., 29, married, 
d research pos 


limento! » petrograp 

Industrial and teaching experience. 

BOX 389. GEOLOGIST, aang 49, family. De- 
sires teaching position administrative- 
teaching responsibilities in os or univer- 
py Interest in sedimentation, petroleum geol- 

ogy, groundwater, sedimentary petrography, 
stratigraphy, and geophysics. Willing to teach 
elementary geology, structural 
rock” courses, and invertebrate paleontology. 
7 years teaching in major a 16 years 
lence in petroleum and metals explora- 
tion. U.S.G.S. rating of GS-12. Registered geol- 
ogist. Widely travelled. Excellent references. 


BOX 392. GEOLOGIST, BA, married, 3% years 
mapping, aerial and , metallic and non- 
metallic mineral evaluations. Photogeplogy, 
some geophysics, report writing. 

BOX 393. PETROLEUM GEOLOGIST with geo- 
physical background. M.Sc., Ph.D.; 12% years 
with major company, 2 years with independent. 
Experienced in widely separated petroleum 
provinces. Capable of planning perceptive and 
aggressive exploration program. Interested 
mainly in the great potential of the Rocky 
Mt. province but will consider other areas. 
Administrative and executive abilities; will 
carry out land acquisitions and arrange drill- 
ing deals. References. 

BOX 395. GEOLOGIST, M.A., Ph.D. residence 
requirements completed, dissertation partially 





Alberta, Canada. 


MAN WITH A.M. WANTED TO TEACH intro- 
ductory college courses in Geology and Chem- 
istry in a New England junior college with a 
strictly liberal arts curriculum and strong 
academic traditions. Please write for further 
details and outline your training and experi- 
ence to Mr. Wayne Davis, Room 846, 73 
Tremont St., Boston 8, Mass. 

VACANCY: Maine Geological Survey—Applica- 
tions will be accepted until April 1, 1958, for 
the position of Geologist III ($107-$133 per 
week after July 1.) Competitive examination to 
be scheduled. Office duties with some project 
field work. Write J. R. Rand, Augusta, Maine. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


BOX 359. GEOLOGIST, B.S., 6 years exploration 
in the Four Corners, Panhandle and West 
Texas. Experience includes seismograph and 
administration. ires more responsibility. 
Excellent references. 

BOX 364. ENGINEERING GEOLOGIST, experi- 
enced in all phases of ground-water, water- 
supply, and pr Desires 
responsible position, ae or domestic. 

BOX 372. CONSCIENTIOUS teacher, Ph.D. 
GEOLOGY, seeks unpressured academic en- 
vironmént. Available June. 

BOX 379. PETROLEUM GEOLOGIST, B.S. in 
Geology, 16 years diversified domestic and for- 
eign experience in geology, paleontology, geo- 
physics, land-lease, last 10 years in California 
with one major oi] company. Wants domestic 
or foreign position. Capable of organizing 
exploration group or micropaleo-stratigraphy 
laboratory; age 43; married; geological experi- 
on in the Middle East, South America and 
the U. S. Mid-continent. 

BOX 382. GEOLOGIST, B.S., 36, family. lg 
ently USAF officer t Air 
Institute of Technology. Navigator. eS 
German. Good language aptitude. Desires work 
in mining or petroleum U. 8. or overseas. 
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field and teaching experience. 
sires teaching position in either Mineralogy, 
Elementary Geology, Structural Geology or 
Geomorphology. Single, 26. Available Septem- 
ber 1958. 

BOX 396. METALS EXPLORATION GEOL- 
OGIST, Ph.D., married. Desires field or re- 
search position with progressive company— 
foreign or domestic; salaried or consulting 
basis. Principal interest is in disseminated de- 
posits, light metals, and sedimentary uranium. 
Well qualified in field and laboratory mineral- 
ogy. References furnished. Available 2 weeks 
notice. 

BOX 397. GEOLOGIST, 29, married, 6 years 
varied exper’ence in all types of mineral de- 
posits for USGS, state and private employers. 
Exploration main interest, desires western 
U.S. or possible foreign position. Excellent 
references. Presently employed, available on 
reasonable notice. 

BOX 398. WHO NEEDS A 29 YEAR OLD, 
married exploration geologist with varied min- 
eral deposit experience who can write? Has 
written articles and reports for all levels of 
geological interest and knowledge. Open to 
any attractive offer. 

BOX 399. GEOLOGIST-GEOPHYSICIST spe- 
cializing in water. 87, married. B.S., M.S., 
geology, credits for D.Sc.; physics minor, cal- 
culus, physical chemistry, engineering subjects. 
Returning from Turkey, Iran, Libya, Spain, 
Greece in charge of extensive U.S. military 
water supply programs. 5 years U.S.G.S. Pro- 
ficient in electrical resistivity, magnetometer, 
seismograph, air photography-mapping, pilot- 
ing, supervision, reports. Desire water explor- 
ation, exploitation, improvement, or research 
with industry, consultant, or public organiza- 
tion. Available January. 

BOX 401. RESEARCH PETROLEUM GEOL- 
OGIST-STRATIGRAPHER, 30, M.S., married, 
children, extensive experience in most prov- 
inces U. S. and Canada. Have utilized newer 
exploration tools, Entrophy lithofacies map- 
ping, Gamma-Haio surveys, porosity maps, etc. 

tion of responsibility in research or 





exploration. 
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BOX 402. GEOLOGIST, B.S., 28, family. Desire 
position as geologist. Background: one year in 
geology, three years in geophysics, and eight 
summers of oil field work during school years. 
Wish permanent position with a future. Pres- 
ently employed. 

BOX 403. GEOLOGIST, 34, A.M. Geography, 
A.M. Geology, All Ph.D. requirements except 
dissertation, field and teaching experience. 


BOX 415. GEOLOGIST, B.A., M.S., 30, mar- 
ried, 2 years experience soils geologist, 2 years 
geology instructor. Desire teaching or industrial 
position in northern U. S. or Canada. 


BOX 416. MINERALOGIST-GEOLOGIST, 37, 


married, M.S., Ph.D. course work completed, 
desires position in industrial laboratory or in 
exploration for mineral deposits. Six years 
experience in uranium mineralogy and geology. 





Main interests: Geomorphology, E 
Physical, Mineralogy, Geography. Available 
September. 


BOX 404. ECONOMIC GEOLOGIST, PETROL- 
OGIST, Ph. D., actually employed as Visiting 
Professor at a well-known institution, desires 
similar position for next year, or permanent 
affiliation with a geology department of high 
professional standards. Will also consider re- 
search, exploration, or subsurface work. Has 
taught all geology subjects with exception of 
intermediate and advanced paleontology and 
possessed of functional experience. Very good 
references and available in June 1958. 


BOX 405. GEOLOGIST, 47, Ph. D., American, 
European born and educated, with 12 years 
of comprehensive domestic and foreign experi- 
ence in oil exploration and research, with major 
and independent oil companies, seeks challeng- 
ing position, domestic or abroad. Wide experi- 
ence in regional and research-type geology. 
Speak and write fluently: English, German, 
French, little Italian. Available January. 

BOX 406. GEOPHYSICIST, GEOLOGIST, 
French, 32, single, fluent English, German. 
French degrees, 3 yrs. exp. research seismic, 
mineralogy. Desires position in research any 
field including seismic, geology, min. or petrol- 
eum in Europe or America. 


BOX 407. SEDIMENTOLOGIST: facies analy- 
sis, micro-paleoecology; Ph. D., 18 years diver- 
sified oil company and university experience; 
seeks foreign or domestic research or explora- 
tion position. 

BOX 408. GEOLOGIST, B.S., M.A., 23, single, 
desires position in mineral exploration (foreign 
or domestic) or teaching with opportunity for 
research toward Ph.D. Main interests and 
background in mineralogy, petrology, tectonics, 
paleontology. Experience includes 2 year teach- 
ing assistantship in mineralogy and geology at 
major university and 1 year exploration geol- 
ogy in Western U. S. Fluent French, basic 
German. Presently employed, but available on 
short notice. 


GEOLOGIST, B.A., 24, married, 2 children, 3 
years grad. study, 4 summers field experience, 
3 years teaching experience, desires teaching 
position in paleontology-sedimentology, prefer 
position with opportunity to complete Ph.D., 
45 Kilball Road, Braintree, Mass. 

BOX 409. PALEONTOLOGIST - STRATI- 
GRAPHER, B.S. 18 years experience in paleon- 
tology and stratigraphy (Paleozoic through 
Tertiary) Mid-Continent and South America, 
capable of organizing micropaleo-stratigraphy 
laboratory, fluent in Spanish, age 39, married, 
looking for new and interesting position in 
Central or South America or in paleo-strati- 
graphy laboratory in Mid-Continent. 

BOX 410, GEOLOGIST, 30, Masters degree, four 
years experience in sedimentation and min- 
eralogy, desires position in research, mining, 
or petroleum exploration on West Coast. 

BOX 411. GEOLOGIST, Ph. D., family, 6 years 
of teaching, extensive field experience. Desires 
better opportunity for advancement of aca- 
demic rank and salary. 

BOX 412. GEOLOGIST, M.A. 28, married. De- 
sires position in stratigraphy or engineering 
geology. At present doing foundation investi- 
gation for state highway department. Desires 
relocation western states or foreign 

BOX 413. GEOLOGIST-GEOCHEMIST, M.A., 

Ph.D., Age 26, married, desires industrial job 
with mining, ‘oil, or chemical company, U.S. 
or overseas. 4 seasons field experience, 2 sea- 
sons Ph.D. re in geochemical prospect- 
ing. R E erences. 

BOX 414. GEOLOGIST, ‘22, B.A., single. Will 
go anywhere to do anything. Object: Adven- 
ture. 
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| SERVICES & SUPPLIES | 





Worldwide Helicopter Service 
Long or Short Term Hire 
AUTAIR HELICOPTERS 


75 Wigmore Street 
London W.1. England 








You Don’t Have To Be An Artist To Use A 


VARiGRAPH 


@ LETTERING INSTRUMENT 


For Information Write Dept. 10 


~ VARIGRAPH CO. « Madison 1 , Wis. 
GEOPHYSICAL SURVEYS 


LAND or UNDERWATER DETAIL or RECONNAISSANCE 
FOUNDATIONS 
GROUND WATER 
SITE INVESTIGATION 


WESTON GEOPHYSICAL ENGRS. INC. 
P.O. BOX 306 WESTON 93, MASS. 














SPRAGUE & HENWOOD, INC. 
Drilling Services 
Foundation po ngewe Test Boring 
Grout Hole Drill a and Pressure Grouting 
Diem Core Drilling 
221 W. Olive St., Scranton, Pa. 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Atlanta 

Grand Junction, Colorado 
Buchans, Newfoundland 








SUBSURFACE 
EXPLORATION 


“We look into the Earth” 


Pennsylvania Drilling Company 
Pittsburgh 20, Pa. 














| CONSULTANTS | 


CONSULTING GEOLOGIST, Arnold Buzzalini, 
Box 3357 Albuquerque, New Mexico; Box 1456 
Durango, Colorado. 





The Geophoto Group 
Denver, Colorado - Calgary, Alberta 
Tripoli, Libya 
WORLD-WIDE 
PHOTOGEOLOGIC EVALUATION 
AN 


D 
DETAILED SURFACE MAPPING 











GrEoTIMES 

















Cur Hearts in ofllaps 


Thirty years ago, in our youth, we fell head over 
heels in love with maps and map printing. Today we are 
one of the few lithographers in America who operate a 
separate and complete map department staffed by 
skilled map specialists. We produce all types of maps 
and charts. Our services include original designing, 
drafting, engraving, scribing, color plate preparation, 
and lithographing. We provide cost estimates, color 
advice, and professional cartographic consultation 
service on a no obligation basis. If you’re 
interested in getting the best possible map for the 
most reasonable cost, we'd like to talk with you. 
Call LI 3-7140—or write—it will be a pleasure 
to arrange a meeting in our office or yours. 


Wl a er Sd etnde 


WILLIAMS & HEINTZ LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 
220 EYE STREET. NORTHEAST. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





GEOTIMES 

2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Form 3547 Requested 
Return Postage 
Guaranteed 
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Contributors: G. R. Veronda, George Buchanan 
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MAPS - 
Regional and base maps al 4. 
Petroleum Information, P.O CROs ehnj.,Air Phos 

Rocky Mountain region, ’ ene Ss Cry Urvey Bt 
J. A. Waatti Map Co., 1¢ Geo) Fd in Ong” O, 

oil and gas fields and uni oy Buler otvey cs; Uh}; 
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